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VII. — Notes on the Ancient Geography of Mohamrah and the 
Vicinity. By Colonel Sir Henry C. Rawlinson, k.c.b., 
f.r.g.s., &c. 

[For Map, see vol. xxvi. p. 131.] 
Read, May 11, 1857. 

The ground upon which Mohamrah stands has been formed by 
alluvial deposit within the historic period, and it is in vain, there- 
fore, to search for the site in very remote antiquity. When 
Chaldaea was first colonized, or, at any rate, when the seat of 
empire was first established there, the emporium of trade seems to 
have been at Ur of the Chaldees, which is now 150 miles from the 
sea. The ships of Ur, at any rate, are constantly mentioned in the 
earliest inscriptions in connexion with those of ^Ethiopia, and there 
is abundant evidence among the remains of the city, of the worship 
of the sea-god, which alone would indicate a maritime people, and 
which, moreover, is in exact accordance with the early traditions 
preserved by Berosus. 

There is, of course, very great difficulty, owing to the shifting 
nomenclature and the fluctuating topography of the country, in 
ascertaining the sites of the different cities, which, as we descend 
from the early Chalda?an to the Assyrian period, appear to have 
risen into temporary importance on the lower Euphrates. Three 
cities are especially mentioned under the later Assyrian kings, 
Beth Yakina, Beth Takkura, and Duran, and two of these, under 
the names of Aginis and Durine, seem to have existed as late as 
the time of Alexander. When Sennacherib, in about 700, expels 
Merodach Baladati from Chaldsea, he captures Beth Yakina, and 
then offers sacrifices to Neptune on the sea shore ; but in the 
time of Alexander, 370 years later, Aginis appears as an inland 
village on the Chaldsean lake. 

Again, in the expedition of Sennacherib, Billah is described as 
an island to which the king crosses over from Beth Yakina; 
but 100 years later it was on the main land ; at that time it 
was re-edified by Nebuchadnezzar and was dedicated to his 
patron deity Mercury or Nebo, under the name of Teredon or 
Diridotis, " given to Mercury," a curious proof being thus afforded 
that at that early period the inhabitants must have been Per- 
sians, or at any rate of the Arian race — for it is only in the lan- 
guage of this race that the name of Tir is applied to Nebo 
or Mercury — and the reason of this nomenclature is not less 
curious. It is as follows : Nebo among the Babylonians was the 
god of writing, as Hermes was among the Greeks and Mercury 
among the Latins. The Babylonian gods are represented gene- 
rally by symbols, and Nebo is thus symbolized by an arrow, 
because in the Babylonian alphabet the arrow was the element 
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used to form letters for writing, whence we call it the arrow-headed 
character. (All the bricks used in constructing the shrine of Nebo 
at the Birs Nimrud, a temple built by Nebuchadnezzar to that deity, 
thus bear the same stamp of an arrow.) Now, in Persian the word 
for an arrow is Tir, which thus becomes the proper name for the god . 

There is no absolute proof that the famous emporium on the 
Euphrates, built by Nebuchadnezzar and known in classical geo- 
raphy as Teredon or Diridotis, is the same as the Billah of the 
nscriptions and the Obillah of the Arabs ; but everything tends to 
that conclusion. The place is often noticed. Eratosthenes protracts 
his measurement of the Euphrates from Teredon. Dionysius, the 
geographer, who is thought by many to have been a native of 
Charax, places Teredon at the extreme point where the Euphrates 
flows into the sea. Arrian assigns the same position to Diridotis ; 
but in Pliny certainly, and in Ptolemy probably, we begin to find 
indications that the site was already becoming inland.* 

I need only add, in reference to this place, that the Talmudic 
writers, with Jonathan at their head, who translated the Hebrew 
Bible into Chaldee, confounded Obillah, from a supposed similarity 
of sound, with the Mosaic Havila, mentioned in the description of 
the garden of Eden, and thus rendered Havila everywhere by 
Hindiki or India, precisely as the early Arabs state that Obillah 
is also called Hind or India, and as the people of Busrah still con- 
stantly speak of the districts at the mouth of the river as Hind, 
from the circumstance of their being the nearest points to India, 
and the places where the vessels from India rendezvous.! 

The comparative geography of the left bank of the Euphrates is 

* Pliny, however, carries this theory of an accretion of land at the mouth of 
the Euphrates to an absurd extent. He says that when Charax was first founded 
it was only 10 stadia from the sea, which may very probably have been the case ; 
but when he goes on to say that King Juba, under Augustus, found the place to 
be 40 miles up the river, and that the Arab merchants in his own time assigned a 
measurement of 120 miles to the distance between, the mouth of the Euphrates and 
Charax, he is manifestly exaggerating. The average increase of territory I be- 
lieve to be about a mile in 30 years, which would give an aggregate of 133 miles 
for the whole period of history, our earliest Chaldaean antiquities dating from 
about 2200 B.C. 

t It is owing, I believe, to this confusion between Havila and Obillah that, on 
the one hand, the Phison was identified with the Ganges by some of the old 
Biblical commentators, and by Josephus amongst the number ; and that, on the 
other, the Garden of Eden was placed by speculative critics at the mouth of the 
Euphrates. I do not myself attach any importance to the last-mentioned explana- 
tions, my reminiscences of the pestilential air, the muddy banks, and the dull 
green vegetation of Bussorah and its environs being anything but Paradisiacal. 
It must be confessed, however, that the Arabs, seduced by the tropical vegetation 
of Obillah, to which they were altogether unaccustomed, and lost in admiration at 
the forest of date-groves which clothed the banks of the canal, classed the Nahr- 
Obillah amongst the only four earthly Paradises with which they were acquainted, 
the other three being the Sughd-Samarcand, the Ghutah-Demeshk, and the 
She'ab-Bowan. 
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even more difficult than that on the right hank, the country in this 
quarter having been subjected to even greater change, owing to 
the shifting courses of the streams of Susiana, which here approach 
and mingle with the great river. The most famous city of these 
parts in antiquity was Spasini Charax, a city of such consequence 
that a volume has been written on its history by M. St. Martin, 
without nearly exhausting the subject. It was originally founded 
by Alexander, and peopled by his invalid Greek soldiers on his 
return from his Indian expedition. It was rebuilt by one of the 
Antiochi ; then it fell into the hands of an Arab chief, named 
Spasines, from whom it took its name, and is subsequently known 
as the capital of a Partho-Greek kingdom, which has furnished a 
considerable series of coins, with Greek dates and legends, to the 
museums of modern Europe. If we merely consulted the present 
hydrography of the country, we should take it for granted that 
Spasini Charax must have occupied the exact site of the modern 
Mohamrah, for Pliny places it at the confluence of the Tigris and 
Eulseus, and such is the received geographical identification ; but 
on a mature consideration of all the evidence, I rather doubt the 
identity of Charax and Mohamrah, and for these reasons : — The 
name of Charax continued throughout the Parthian period to the 
age of Ardeshir Babegan, that king having rebuilt the town in 
about ad. 235, and having changed its name from Kerkh-Misan, 
or Charax of Mesene, to Asterabad. This fact is stated by all the 
early Mohammedan writers, who drew their information from 
Pehlvi sources, and may be considered authentic ; but Kerkh-Mi- 
sau, or Asterabad, seems to me to be clearly distinguished in all 
Arabic geography and history from Fenit-Misau, or Bahman 
Ardeshir, and that it must be the last-named city which represents 
Mohamrah is evident from our finding the name of Bamishir, 
which is a mere contraction of Bahman- Ardeshir, still applying to 
that branch of the Euphrates which passes by the place. In fact, 
precisely as the Arabs distinguish between Bahman- Ardeshir, or 
Ferat-Misan, to the south, and Kerkh-Misan, or Asterabad, to 
the north, so does Pliny himself distinguish between Forat, which 
was the great emporium of trade, and Charax, which was the seat 
of government, placing as he does an interval of 12 miles between 
them. 

I cannot venture at present to point out the exact site of Spasini 
Charax, because we are too imperfectly acquainted with the inte- 
rior of the country away from the river to know where the old bed 
of the Eulseus, which is to be traced in the desert, would fall into 
the Euphrates ; but I should look for the position about 10 miles 
above the Mohamrah creek, and there I trust researches will be 
made by some of our enterprising young officers during the present 
expedition. 
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I think we may assume that the chronological succession of 
emporia along the river in the early ages was as follows : — 1. Ur 
of the Chaldees, modern Mugheir; 2. Beth Yakina, or Aginis, 
about the modern Bussorah ; then Dur-An, or Durine, on the left 
bank of the river, (whose inhabitants Alexander transported to his 
new city of Charax,) and Teredon or Obillah on the right bank ; 
and lastly, Bahman-Ardeshfr, or Fer&t-Misan, the latter city con- 
tinuing for a long period a place of great consequence, well known 
from Chaldee, Syriac, and Arabic sources, and the seat of a Me- 
tropolitan of the Christian church. Ferat, I may add, is con- 
stantly stated by the Arabs to be at the passage of the Tigris 
opposite to Obillah, one being on the right bank of the river and 
the other on the left ; and in the accounts of the Arab conquest it 
would seem that the army of 'Otba Ibn Ghadhwan, after reducing 
Obillah and driving away the Parsees to India, merely crossed the 
river to take possession of Fer6t ; but as the site of the latter place 
is fixed by the Bamishir river, and Obillah is universally placed 
at the distance of only 12 miles below Bussorah, it is impossible 
that the two cities could have been immediately opposite to each 
other. Ferat, or Baman-Ardishfr, in the time of Yaciit, (the 
13th century,) was uninhabited; but the name still applies to the 
ruins close to the modern site of Mohamrah. 

I must now say a few words on the island between the two 
arms of the Euphrates at the apex of which Mohamrah is built. 
This is usually called the island of 'Abadau, from a certain an- 
cient city of that name which was built on it. Hubaddn may 
perhaps be read, in connexion with Billah, in the account of 
the maritime expedition of Sennacherib. The island of Ap- 
phana at any rate is named by Ptolemy, and in Marcian we 
have the. island of Appadan, lying off the mouth of the Tigris, 
which was 80 stadia, or about 10 miles from Spasini Charax, 
nearly agreeing with the 12 miles of Pliny between Forat and 
Charax. This island of course gradually increased in size as 
the deposit of alluvium continued, and is thus often mentioned by 
the later geographers as Mesene from its position between the two 
arms. Philostorgius is the first author who describes it in any 
detail. " Before the Tigris," he says, " disembogues into the sea 
it is divided into two great streams, and thus discharges itself into 
the Persian Sea by two mouths situated at a considerable distance 
from each other, enclosing a large tract of territory between the 
two arms, and making an island of it surrounded partly by the 
rivers and partly the sea. This island is inhabited by the race of 
Mesenians. ' 

Now let us compare with this the following extracts from 
Yacut : — 

" 'Abadan is an island at the mouth of the Dijlat el 'Arwa. When the river 
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approaches the sea, it divides into two branches at the village called Mokharzi. 
One branch goes off to the right, and is followed by ships bound for the 
Arabian coast and Bahrein, and those parts ; and the other turns to the left, 
being the channel followed by the ships bound for the Persian coast, that is, 
for Jennabeh, Siraf, and so on to India. The island is thus shaped like a tri- 
angle, enclosed on two sides by the river, and on the other by the sea ; and on 
this island is the town of 'Abadan," &c. 

" Miyan rudan, signifying, in Persian, ' between the rivers,' an island 
below Bussorah, in which is 'Abadan. The Tigris encloses it on two sides, 
disemboguing into the sea in two channels, one of which is followed by 
ships bound for Bahrein and the Arabian continent, and the others by those 
voyaging to Keis and the Persian shore. The island is triangular, the Tigris 
forming the two sides, and the ocean the base ; it abounds with date-trees, 
buildings, and villages, among which is Mokharzi, the anchoring-place at pre- 
sent for the sea-going ships." 

I have been thus particular in noticing this island, and in 
showing that its existence was distinctly recognized both by the 
Greeks and Arabs, because owing to a mistaken conclusion of 
Macdonald Kinneir's, to which he gave currency in his published 
map, the geography of the district has been ever since completely 
disfigured, and very grave political errors have been in con- 
sequence committed. The error to which I allude is the identifi- 
cation of the Bamishir as the bed of the Kanin and the consequent 
surrender to Persia of the island of 'Abadan ; whereas the Bamishir 
is in reality the mere Eastern arm of the Delta of the Euphrates, 
the bed of the Kanin lying far beyond it to the East, and Turkey, 
according to all precedent, having thus an undoubted territorial 
right to the island lying between the two arms of her own river. 

I may here notice that the name of Mokharzi is still applied to 
some ruins immediately adjoining Mohamrah, and that 'Abadan 
still retains its name about 15 miles below the bifurcation of the 
great river. 'Abadan for a long period takes its place in Arabic 
geography as the port at the mouth of the Euphrates, but later 
authors in the 14th century, speak of Khashabat, 6 miles below, 
(where there were poles and floating faggots as buoys to mark the 
channel of the river,) as the real point of entry into the river. The 
land now extends 20 miles lower down, Maamer being the last 
inhabited spot ; but there is no place of much commercial im- 
portance below Mohamrah. 

If I were to attempt to trace in any detail the comparative 
geography of the country to the eastward of the Bamishir, I 
should be lost in a sea of conjecture. Both the Kerkha and the 
Kanin have changed their courses several different times. The 
former river, under the name of the Eukjeus, at one time joined 
the Kanin below Ahwaz. At another it joined the Shat-el-Arab, 
either naturally or by a canal, about 10 miles above Mohamrah, 
where I place Spasini Charax. It now disembogues in two arms, 
one, falling into the Upper Tigris at Defas by the channel called 
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the Had, and the other falling into the Shat below Korna. The 
Kariin, or Pasitigris of antiquity, has in the same way sometimes 
found its way into the Jerrahi, and thence into the sea ; it has at 
other times filled two or three other beds, intervening between the 
Jerrahi and the JBamishir, of which three names are well known, 
the Nahr Sidreh, the Durkestan, and the Guban, while at 
present the whole body of the Kariin falls into the Bamishir at 
Mohamrah. It may not be thought, perhaps, of much importance 
that this hydrography should be traced in detail ; still it would not 
be without its interest, if some of our officers during the present 
occupation of Mohamrah and encampment on the Kariin, would 
endeavour to trace the old beds of the rivers, and identify the old 
names of the places along their courses. Arabic history and 
geography are full of notices on the subject, one or two of which 
I will add just to show the nature of the materials at our disposal. 
In a geographical work of the 3rd century of the Hejirah, and 
which is probably Ibn Khurdadbeh, the Postmaster's own compila- 
tion, we have a very interesting account of all the canals derived 
from the Euphrates. 

" Below Bussorah, the first great canal to the east was one called the Nahr- 
er-Riyan, and it is said of it — ' this was formerly the high road of navigation 
to Ahwaz, but it is now dried up.' " 

Another smaller canal is noticed, and we then have the following 
passage : — 

" The fourth canal is the Nahr Bayan, along which is now the road to Ahwaz. 
It flows from its mouth to Hasn Mehdf, then to the Fum Dehistan, where 
there is a sea, then to Suk-el-Bahar, then it flows into the Nahr Sidreh, and 
in ;that bed joins the sea ; and from Suk-el-Bahar to the Masrukan is the 
Nahr-el-Ahwaz, which passes for a space through a desert country, and then 
reaches the country of Ahwaz." 

One other passage I must quote from Yaciit, in reference to 
the Durkistan channel ; he says, 

" Durkistan is a small town which I have often seen ; here the ships anchor 
on their arrival from India ; it is close to the sea, on the road to Askar Muk- 
rim ; there is no other way for ships arriving from Keis but by it. The ships 
in their outward passage from Bussorah to Keis take another course and pass 
by 'Abadan, but on their return they never come by that channel on account 
of reasons which it would be tedious to detail, but make for Khuzistan, the 
lakes of which come down close to the sea, and go on having the sea on their 
left hand." 



